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Another record to make you think 


This remarkable increase year after year shows how much the 
export drive owes to an efficient steel industry. 


Already the quantity of vehicles, machinery and other steel goods 
exported is more than double pre-war, earning nearly half the nation’s 
income from overseas trade. 


The great efforts of our exporting industries are backed by the 
record output and low price of British steel. 
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Notes of the Month 


The Sino-Soviet Pact 

THE treaty concluded in 1945 between the U.S.S.R. and China 
was as unequal as any to which China had to submit in the course 
of her relations with other Powers. That it helped to discredit the 
Kuomintang cannot be doubted, and it thus served the Soviet 
Union’s purposes in either event. In weakening Chiang Kai-shek’s 
position, it strengthened the Communists, while if the Kuomin- 
tang remained in power, it gave Moscow a strangle-hold on some 
of China’s most important provinces. 

Under the agreements signed on 14 February 1950, the in- 
equalities that were considered proper when imposed on Kuomin- 
tang China have been removed, or rather are to be removed after 
an interval of three years. The history of Russo-Chinese relations 
suggests that the delay may not work to China’s advantage. In 
1919, anxious both to win the support of the ‘exploited colonial 
peoples’ and to undermine Western influence in the Far East, 
the Soviets offered to return the Chinese Eastern Railway without 
compensation; but when the treaty of 1924 was concluded, the 
Soviet Union retained the railway. 

Special agreements were reached in 1945 on Sinkiang and 
Manchuria. Sinkiang is not mentioned at all in the new agreements, 
although a Sinkiang trade mission was in Moscow during the 
negotiations. It is interesting to note that China’s sovereignty over 
this province, which had previously been explicitly acknowledged, 

not referred to in the new agreements. On the other hand, the 
preamble specifically reaffirms the separation of Outer Mongolia 

rom China. 

It is in Manchuria that Moscow appears to have made the 
greatest concessions, and to have recognized in fact the equality 

n which it has, without justification, congratulated itself for thirty 

ears. he Chinese Eastern and South Manchurian Railways, now 
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known jointly as the Chinese Changchun Railway, are to be handed 
over to the full ownership and control of the Chinese Government 
by the end of 1952 (or earlier, should there be a peace treaty with 
Japan). Port Arthur is to be returned to China on the same condi- 
tions, but may be used jointly by the U.S.S.R. and China as a 
naval base in the event of war. The status of Dairen, which under 
the 1945 treaty was to be a free port, one half leased to the U.S.S.R., 
is to be considered later. A rather loosely-worded sentence in the 
communiqué states that notes were exchanged on the decision of 
the Soviet Government to hand over gratis to the Chinese Govern- 
ment ‘the property acquired by the Soviet economic organizations 
from Japanese owners in Manchuria’. What precisely this involves 
is not stated, nor whether it refers to all property removed from 
Manchuria in 1945. Nor can any estimate be made of the value of 
equipment removed hurriedly five years ago, and presumably in 
constant use since then. 

The treaty of friendship, alliance, and mutual assistance, to run 
for thirty years, does not differ in any important respect from those 
concluded between the Soviet Union and its neighbours in Europe. 

The credits granted are surprisingly small, and will clearly do 
little to satisfy China’s immense and urgent needs. Over the 
course of the next five years, the Soviet Union will grant credits 
totalling 300 million dollars at 1 per cent, interest to be paid 
currently and repayment to begin in 1954. This is considerably 
less than the credits granted by the U.S.S.R. to Poland, and 
roughly one-twentieth of the sums received annually by the 
United Kingdom as a gift under Marshall Aid. 

The terms of the published agreements are so straightforward 
that it seems unlikely that two months were required for their 
drafting—at a time, moreover, when the Chinese leaders might 
have been expected to be fully engaged at home. That weighty 
questions have been omitted is clear; whether these have been 
covered by unpublished agreements, or whether agreement was 
unobtainable, will appear in time. 


The New Italian Government 


T HE new Italian Government formed at the end of January by 
Signor De Gasperi-—this time a three-party coalition of Christian 
Democrats, Democratic Socialists, and Republicans—has lost no 
time in getting into its stride. This was, indeed, essential—partly 
because important economic legislation had been to some extent 
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held up ever since November, when the resignation of the Demo- 
cratic Socialist Ministers made it clear that Governmental changes 
would have to be made; and, even more urgently, because the 
officials and troops of the Italian Security Corps could not proceed 
to Somaliland until the Bill approving the Somaliland agreement 
had been passed in Parliament. This agreement, drawn up jointly 
by United Nations and Italian representatives at Geneva in 
January, was approved by both Houses as soon as Parliament 
reassembled, and the Italian troops sailed for Somaliland on 
8 February, there to take over from the British Military Admini- 
stration before the monsoons break in mid-March and render 
troop movements impossible. Italy’s return to Somaliland as trus- 
tee administrator under the United Nations has been strongly 
criticised in some quarters in Italy: the Left Opposition, especially 
the Socialists, profess to regard further colonial expenditure as a 
waste of money, while some small sections of the extreme Right 
still retain the pre-war colonial outlook and had hoped for greater 
things. But both Signor De Gasperi and Count Sforza have made it 
very clear in their statements on the subject that they are deeply 
aware of Italy’s responsibilities: Count Sforza has stressed the 
‘international character’ of Italy’s return to Somaliland, ‘as 
standard-bearers of the United Nations’. 
On the economic side, the new Government’s chief task is to put 
into effect quickly the many reforms which were set on foot by its 
predecessor. Most of these reforms are still at the planning stage, 
though a good deal has been done in preparing the necessary legis- 
lation, and some of them—as, for instance, the Fanfani Plan for 
tackling unemployment and housing shortage, and the portion of 
the agrarian reform Bill concerning Calabria—came into effect last 
year. It has now been recognized that the over-riding problems 
ire unemployment and the need to increase production, and all 
economic policy is to be co-ordinated towards these aims. For 
this purpose Signor De Gasperi has included in his new Cabinet 
two extra Ministers without Portfolio, over and above the normal 
Ministers dealing with economic affairs; their special duties are to 
ordinate investment, both in State-controlled and in private 
concerns, and to control the expenditure of the economic Minis- 
ries. Under the chairmanship of one of these Ministers, Signor 

ampilli, meetings of the Ministers concerned, together with 
representatives both of the employers and of the Trades Unions, 
have already been held to discuss ways and means of achieving 
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maximum production and employment. Signor De Gasperi has 
also announced a long-term public works programme which is 
intended to provide employment and at the same time benefit 
especially the depressed areas, particularly the South. 

It remains to be seen what will be the effect of the departure 
of the Liberals from the present Government. Their withdrawal 
came about chiefly as a result of their objections to the proposals 
for the extension of regional administration to the whole country, 
and to parts of the agrarian reform proposals. On the question of 
regionalism doubts are not confined to the Liberals, and have even 
been expressed lately among Left-wing sections of Signor De 
Gasperi’s own party. These Christian Democrat Left-wingers— 
the ‘Dossettiani’, as they have come to be called, after their chief 
exponent—through their wish to retain two of the economic 
Ministries in their own hands provided Signor De Gasperi with 
some of his last-minute difficulties in Cabinet-making. But their 
emergence is an interesting development, and may help to counter 
fears that the Christian Democrats may be pushed further to the 
Right now that the Liberals are no longer there. 


Dilemma for Soviet Intellectuals 


IN THE summer of 1947, when the Soviet campaign against 
‘bourgeois ideology’ was in full swing, an additional organization 
was created to supplement the progapanda work of Soviet schools, 
universities, press, and radio. Under the chairmanship of S. 1. 
Vavilov, President of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, seventy 
prominent scientists founded the ‘Society for the Dissemination of 
Political and Scientific Knowledge’ to give public lectures on a 
variety of international and domestic subjects, to publish pam- 
phlets, to organize film shows, exhibitions, and kolkhoz university 
courses, and eventually to take over the publishing of all popular 
educational literature. The aims of the Society are ‘to explain the 
foreign policy of the U.S.S.R., resolutely to expose the provo- 
cateurs of a new war and aggression, to demonstrate the falsity and 
limited nature of bourgeois democracy, and reveal the reactionary 
substance of the ideology of the modern imperialist bourgeoisie and 
its opportunist servitors’ (Foundation Address, Soviet Monitor, 
1 May 1947). At the same time lecturers are to ‘propagate the 
materialist philosophy, publicize the priority of Russian and Soviet 
science, fight against anti-scientific notions, against remnants of 
an alien ideology, and against cringing before things foreign’. 
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The second anniversary conference of the Society was held in 
Moscow in July 1949. From tediously identical reports given by 
Vavilov and others, it appeared that the Society had grown 
impressively. At the time of the conference it counted 40,000 
ordinary, 20,000 ‘competing’, and about 1,000 collective members, 
recruited from the élite of the Soviet intelligentsia and top-ranking 
party and Government officials. The privilege of membership 
entails, in addition to an entrance and annual fee, the obligation to 
deliver at least two lectures a year and to participate in other 
activities. ‘The Society has branches in all but one of the sixteen 
Union Republics. There are ninety-six branch offices, and 
numerous organizers in town and country. It has 3,500 lecture 
centres and the number of lectures per month had in May last 
reached 22,500. Total attendance rose to 23 million during the 
second year of the Society’s existence. In all, 500 pamphlets 
(reprints of lectures) in 33 million copies were distributed. Of the 
Moscow publications, 81 were on the natural sciences and 
medicine, 69 on international affairs, 50 on pedagogical questions, 
38 on literature and art, 36 on historical and 31 on technical 
subjects, 25 each on economics, State and law, and philosophy, 
and 12 on problems of war. 

After the initial general praise of the Society’s achievements, its 
staff and members came in—as is customary at Soviet conferences 

for all-round criticism, usually far more revealing than the 
eulogies. In the first place, the Society, in spite of generous Govern- 
ment and party support, has not made full use of all the resources 
at its disposal, especially in the villages, nor has it managed to 
recruit more than a fraction of the Soviet intelligentsia. Those who 
have joined this ‘voluntary society of intellectuals with honourable 
tasks’ do not make sufficient use of the ‘rights’ to take part in the 
ctivities. In fact, they often dodge lecturing and other work 
under the pretence of being busy elsewhere. It was hoped that 
various new measures, such as a reduction in members’ fees and 
greater differentiation in fees for lectures, would encourage fuller 
participation. Especially revealing was the criticism of the lectures 
themselves. Some were ‘ideologically unsound’, others contained 
‘grave factual mistakes’. 

[he Soviet people, the party, and the Government, said one of 
the speakers, attribute particularly great importance to this 
educational work on the part of the élite of the Soviet intelligent- 
each word pronounced on behalf of the Society must there- 
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fore be carefully weighed. It would, indeed, probably be advisable 
that newcomers should give rehearsal lectures and that texts should 
be checked. As to their range, Vavilov reported, there were many 
good lectures on specific subjects, such as physics, astronomy, 
chemistry, biology, but (significantly) practically no lectures on 
broad principles of philosophy and Weltanschauung. Lectures on 
topical questions of Soviet domestic and foreign policy, on the 
history of the party or the U.S.S.R., on Soviet economics, 
patriotism, or Communist education, were rare, and the spreading 
of scientific knowledge on atheism quite insufficient. Articles 
published after the conference in the Society’s journal Nauka 
i Zhizn (‘Science and Life’) indicate a revival of active anti- 
religious propaganda, which had ceased after the closing down of 
the League of the Godless at the beginning of the war. A special 
programme of thirty ‘scientific-atheist’ lectures has been worked 
out by the Society and suitable lecturers appointed. It is pointed 
out that the revival of the Church does not signify a change of 
principles, but merely demonstrates the freedom of religion granted 
by the Constitution. Communism and religion are irreconcilable; 
being part of an anti-scientific, reactionary ideology, religion has 
no place in Soviet society, but it must be driven out by education 
and persuasion and not by compulsion. 

There is undoubtedly a widespread desire for knowledge in the 
U.S.S.R., and the Government clearly encourages this demand, 
keeping it at the same time within well-defined channels and 
utilizing it to the full for the inculcation of a ‘correct ideology’. 

Reading between the lines, two things emerge: first, the Govern- 
ment’s difficulties arising on the one hand from the need to educate 
the masses, on the other from their fear lest real knowledge may 
endanger their position; and secondly, the dilemma of the Soviet 
intellectual—how to take part in scientific, artistic, or educational 
work and yet keep out of trouble. 

















Berlin, New Year 1950 


A VISITOR to the Western Sectors of Berlin at the turn of the 
year 1949-50 could not fail to be struck by outward signs of pros- 
perity. In and near the Kurfurstendamm luxury shops are full of 
goods, and there are many new cafés, bars, and restaurants. If the 
pavements were fuller of shopgazers than the shops and restaurants 
themselves were full of customers, that could perhaps be attributed 
to ‘the week after Christmas’. Queues outside the Exchange Posts 
(Wechselstube) showed that money was changing hands rapidly; the 
rate of exchange on these Posts between Deutsche marks and Ost 
marks was then 1 : 6.20-6.40—and is at the time of writing 1 : 7. 
The British Information Centre and the B.E.A. office on the Kur- 
furstendamm are now almost the only signs of Occupying Forces 
in Berlin’s West End; to see a British or an American car, except 
near their respective headquarters, is comparatively rare. During 
the period of the blockade great strides were made in clearing 
rubble. Gaunt skeletons of houses have been pulled down; ruined 
squares, like the Lutzow Platz, are now filled with solid masses of 
neatly stacked bricks; a lucrative sideline of West Berlin’s business 
today is selling scrap extracted by magnets from the ruins to other 
countries, including England. 

The windows of the delicatessen shops and the menus of the 
more expensive restaurants show that there is plenty of food to be 
had, but prices are so high that, while few people are hungry, many 
-annot afford to buy their full rations, especially the dearer items 
such as meat. Christmas trade was reported in the press to have 
been ‘fair, better than expected’. The West Berliners bought food, 
lrink, and clothing (particularly shoes and stockings’), in that 

rder. Indeed one Berlin newspaper? reported that this, the first 
real post-war Christmas, had resulted in extra work for the doctors 
because the return of the traditional goose to their menu had 

roved a diet too rich in fat for many Berliners. 

Unhappily, however, neon lights, well-stocked shops, and 
Christmas trees on the Kurfurstendamm, as well as a real if limited 
measure of recovery in certain directions and steadily rising exports 

the Western Zones, temporarily distracted attention from the 


The number of shops selling shoes and stockings appears at first far to 
eed the normal. and is an interesting indication that the demand for these 

tial items of dress, unobtainable for a number of years, has not yet been 
a | 
ea, 


* Tagesspiegel, 28 December 1949. 
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harsh fact that there were at Christmas-time 278,000 unemployed 
in the Western Sectors of the City, or about one in four of the 
working population. This state of affairs is not solely attributable 
to the after-effects of the blockade. In 1936, although Berlin 
accounted for only 6 per cent of the total German industrial pro- 
duction, she was responsible for a much higher percentage in 
certain types of industry: 48 per cent of machinery and electrical 
appliances; 39 per cent clothing; 23 per cent precision and optical 
instruments; 20 per cent machine tools; and 14 per cent semi- 
manufactured metal goods.! Today there are still a high proportion 
of skilled workers in these industries; but this skill cannot alone 
compensate for the division of Germany into zones, severance from 
the raw material sources in Silesia, and the additional overheads 
imposed by the distance between Berlin and her sources of raw 
material in the West. 

Aid to Berlin in the winter of 1949 had, in the first place, to be 
in the form of credits to enable the already bankrupt Magistrat, 
or City Government, to provide assistance and, as far as possible, 
work for the unemployed. Credits from the Federal Government 
in Bonn were promised at the rate of 60 million DM monthly 
during the last five months of 1949. Under the agreement signed 
on 1 December between the West German Government and 
E.C.A., continued aid is to be made available to Western Berlin 
by the Federal Government, though the monthly rate was to be 
reduced from January 1950 to 5 million DM. This reduced figure 
was theoretically made possible by the release of 95 million DM 
from E.C.A. Counterpart Funds for investment in Berlin. Accord- 
ing to a statement by the United States Commander in Berlin on 
16 December, “This aid will do much to help the economic revival 
of the City by enabling Berliners to improve their industrial plant, 
get some new machinery, and make some strides towards raising 
their production.’ Major-General Taylor went on to point out, 
however, that ‘in the last analysis it is German capital and German 
effort that will restore the City.’ The Counterpart Fund credit 
will be divided into three categories: 40 million DM for heavy 
industry, to be divided among sixteen industry groups; 5 million 
DM for commerce and transport; and 50 million for housing and 
small industry. The first instalment (of 1 million DM) was ex- 
pected in mid-January, and the second, of 3 million, in March. The 


1U.N. Economic Bulletin for Europe, Third Quarter, 1949—Vol. 1, No. 3, 
Pp. 29 et seq. 
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Magistrat has planned to use the first credit for rubble clearance 
and the building of private dwellings, work which had to be cur- 
tailed in 1949 for lack of funds. When the full amount allocated for 
housing has been received, repairs to damaged buildings and the 
completion of the social housing projects interrupted by the war 
should ultimately make available over 60,000 additional dwelling 
units, according to General Taylor. 

A further step to make capital available for Berlin was taken 
when a regulation, issued by the Western Commandants, became 
effective on 31 December 1949, under which Berlin’s pre-Occupa- 
tion Reichsmark accounts were revalorized at a conversion rate 
of 20 RM to 1 DM, payable in three equal instalments. By April 
1952 it is reckoned that West Berlin economy will have benefited 
under this reform to the extent of 250 million DM new capital, of 
which perhaps 75 million DM should be available during 1950. 

More than a little of the apparent prosperity of Western Berlin 
—new shops and windows full of goods—may well be attributable 
to a gamble on these future credits and a determination on the 
part of employers not to turn off any more workers. There are, 
however, sections of the business community in Western Berlin 
which have been particularly hard hit, first by the blockade, and 
then by the effective division of the City into two halves with 
separate currencies. Among these are, for example, publishers and 
booksellers, artists and craftsmen, and others who live by selling 
services rather than goods. Bookshops in the Western Sectors are 
nearly always empty and seem to have comparatively few newly 
published books, none published in the East and comparatively 
few from Western Germany. Moreover their prices are high. In 
the Eastern Sector, bookshops seemed to have both more books 
and more customers in them. The books are often printed on 
poorer paper than those to be found in the Western Sectors of the 
City, and are bound in paper covers rather than boards, but they 
ire appreciably cheaper. There are, of course, reasons for this in 
the policy pursued from the beginning of the Occupation by the 
Russians, and now by the East German Government, of giving 
special financial and material inducements to ‘creative workers’, 
and also in the fact that Leipzig and all that it stands for in the 
printing and publishing world is situated in Eastern Germany. 

\mong a vast deal of Marxist propaganda, there are in East Sector 


‘The completion of this programme is, however, estimated to need a further 
million DM. 
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bookshops many German classics unavailable since 1945 and pro- 
bably, in some cases, since 1933. It is obvious that the student and 
the booklover in West Berlin can change his DMs for Ost marks 
at the rate of 1 to 6, and can buy several books in an East Sector 
bookshop for the price of one in a shop on the Kurfurstendamm. 
Similarly, a woman in the West can get her hair done in the East 
at less than half the price. Tailors in the Eastern Sector are kept 
busy making up material bought in the Western Sectors and 
brought to them by Western Berliners to be made up at one-sixth 
of the rate charged by their counterparts in the West. 

Quite apart from these consequences of the difference between 
the two currencies, many Berliners must still work in one Sector 
and live in another, and therefore receive their pay up to 60 per 
cent in the currency of their place of work, and the remainder in 
that of the Sector where they live. One has to be comfortably off 
in Berlin today to afford the luxury of refusing to buy goods and 
services in the cheapest market, even when it happens to be in the 
East Sector. The women of the Western Sectors make a close 
scrutiny of goods in the East Sector shops and compare prices 
with quality; if they have received a proportion of pay in Ost marks, 
they may decide to use up these marks in purchases in the East 
without exchanging them into Deutsche marks. This practice of 
going to the East Sector for goods and services in order to benefit 
by the favourable exchange rate has been the cause of an increase 
in unemployment and even bankruptcy among West Sector hair- 
dressers, tailors, and others who make a living by selling their 
services. It has certainly caused some remarkable price reductions 
in the Western Sectors, such as the introduction of a subscription 
for six months for twelve appointments at the hairdresser’s for the 
price of three or four single appointments at the old rate. 

Thus, in the West Sector, it is chiefly artists and craftsmen and 
those with skills to sell who feel the pinch, but purveyors of any 
form of luxury goods are also affected; for example, before the 
great German festival of Sylvester (New Year’s Eve) a large num- 
ber of West Berliners went to buy the drink for their celebrations 
in the Eastern Sector. There is, unhappily, real want in certain 
sections of the population, among elderly intellectuals, retired 
professors, and others living on pensions or fixed incomes. As 
elsewhere, West Berliners grouse about the policy of their Govern- 
ment (Magistrat), Some complain that it allows shops and cinemas 
to be built instead of houses; business men grouse because the 
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Social Democrat majority is in their view handicapping recovery 
by maintaining too many controls and restrictions. Yet it would 
probably be unwise to assume from these grumbles that the Social 
Democrats will not again be returned to power at the next election. 
Far more complaints are uttered against the Federal Government 
in Bonn: ‘Einmal am Rhein und dann in Bonn ein Bonzer sein’ 
is the refrain of a currently popular cabaret song in West Berlin 
which lightheartedly compares the rulers of Western Germany 
with the Nazi party bosses. 

Despite heavy and increasing unemployment, there is in West 
Berlin an astonishing optimism, a conviction that the worst corner 
has been turned, and an unshakable pride in their City and faith in 
its future. Whatever may happen in West Germany, it is impossible 
to believe that the new East German Government will ever win 
adherents in Berlin, however much it may campaign for German 
unity. Pastor Niemdller’s declaration recently that he would wel- 
come German unity, even if it could only be achieved under 
Russian rule, was criticized in the West Berlin press. Many un- 
politically-minded Berliners, however, go about the City for busi- 
ness or pleasure without thinking at all in terms of ‘sectors’. Of the 
politically conscious, there are some who feel, in the words of one 
young Berliner, that ‘the enemy are just across the Potsdamer 
Platz’. Moreover, some Western Sector students still studying at 
the Humboldt University continue to demonstrate, inside the 
East Sector, their membership of the Social Democratic Party. 
\mong intellectuals, there are a few authors and publishers who, 
facing bankruptcy in the Western Sectors thanks first to the 

lockade and then to the rate of exchange, steadfastly refuse to 

in the Socialist Unity Party and set up business in the (for them) 
> profitable East. Some of these also continue to maintain 
ontact, through discussion groups or membership of societies for 
iltural understanding, between individuals with different political 
fhliations, whether Germans or members of the Occupying Forces 
th in the West and East of the City. 
To enter the Soviet Sector of the Ci ity, either by walking across 
e desolate Tiergarten, with its narrow border of newly-planted 
ass and young trees, past the Soviet war memorial, now incon- 
ruously surmounted by top-heavy bronze statuary, and under 
the Brandenburger ‘Tor, or by emerging from the Stadtbahn into 
Potsdamer Platz, is a more remarkable experience in 1950 than 
either 1947 or 1948. The contrast between the Western and 
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Eastern Sectors of the City has become more clearly discernible, in 
the different degree of economic reconstruction. It is also marked 
by the number of huge hoardings bearing portraits of Stalin and 
political slogans which confront one in the East. There appears 
to have been far less clearance of rubble, and hardly any rebuilding 
of shops or flats in half-ruined blocks, as compared with the West. 
‘The only exceptions are the stores, restaurants, and cafés set up 
by the Communist-controlled Handels-Organizationen (familiarly 
known as the ‘H.QO.s’), in which goods are sold on the free market 
at inflated prices. On Unter den Linden workmen are engaged on 
one vast new building, the future Russian Embassy in Berlin; a 
few other large buildings under construction elsewhere appear to 
be designed for administrative purposes. But the further one pene- 
trates into the Sector the fewer are the signs—at all events the 
outward signs—of reconstruction and recovery. The hoardings 
bearing such legends as ‘We thank Stalin, Germany’s greatest 
friend’ or ‘Stalin who guides and leads all progressive men and 
women towards peace and freedom’ can hardly fail to recall Nazi 
slogans. 

The colossal ‘Stalin Memorial’ in the former People’s Park at 
Treptow is intended by the Russians to be a permanent reminder 
to the German people of Russia’s fight for freedom on their behalf. 
For all its effectiveness as a whole, and the beauty of certain of its 
statues and bas reliefs, one is overwhelmed by sheer size. The 
Memorial with its surroundings cover a rectangular area of some- 
where approaching 400 by 800 square yards. A many-times life- 
sized statue of a Russian soldier, carrying a child in his arms and 
standing at the top of a flight of steps, surmounts the whole. Be- 
neath it, guarded by a Russian sentry, is a kind of circular shrine 
whose walls are covered with four more-than-life-size figures in 
mosaic. Half way along the Memorial, at the top of another flight 
of steps and also guarded by a Russian sentry, are two huge plinths 
of red marble taken from the ruins of the Reichstag. Everywhere, 
over the gateway, on the twenty-four stone bas reliefs which flank 
the Memorial, are quotations from Stalin’s works, or epitaphs to 
the valour of the Red Army. The Memorial was executed by Ger- 
man craftsmen to Russian specifications. Russian officers and 
soldiers go there, but few Germans. To visit it is a memorable 
experience, to which the return journey through the depressing 
and untidy ruins of the East Sector adds an element of fantasy. 

The superficial impression of the East Sector is not merely that 
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less economic reconstruction has been achieved, but also that the 
general standard of living is lower than in the Western Sectors. 
Against this must be set the fact that there is little or no unem- 
ployment and that, thanks to the Hennecke movement (the Ger- 
man equivalent of the Stakhanovites in the U.S.S.R.), the Two- 
Year Economic Plan is, according to a recent statement by the 
East German Government, about to be completed within eighteen 
months. But despite this increased output, the East Zone is behind- 
hand with its deliveries under the Frankfurt Inter-Zonal Agree- 
ment, although it urgently needs the coal, steel, and machinery 
which West Germany is to deliver in return. Moreover, even 
members of the S.E.D. party are reported to have admitted the 


justice of complaints by customers, whether in West Berlin or 


Western Germany, of the increasingly poor quality of Hennecke- 
produced goods. 
In an attempt to offset the consequence of this East German 
failure to keep up with deliveries under the Frankfurt Agreement 
and partly also perhaps to prevent ‘strategic’ materials finding 
their way by roundabout routes from West to East Germany—the 
Bonn Government has issued a regulation, effective from 1 January 
1950, under which no goods may pass over the zonal frontiers or 
through Berlin except within the terms of the Frankfurt Agree- 
ment. At the present moment, whatever the long-term picture 
may be, it would appear that Western Germany is in a relatively 
more favourable position than the Eastern Zone as regards indus- 
trial production, although she is a net importer of foodstuffs. 
\ccording to those who live in Eastern Berlin and in the Eastern 
Zone, rations are now lower than in the West and there is less to 
be bought in the free market. There is also alleged to be a sharp 
listinction between supplies of foodstuffs and fuel to the City of 
Berlin and its inner suburbs, and to towns and villages further 
nto the Zone. In the Zone, for example, according to doctors in 
practice there, children are still suffering from undernourishment 
and get only half a litre of milk a day instead of the three-quarters 
which most doctors regard as the safe minimum. The lower 
tandard of living is not, however, simply the result of the Land 
Keform, which has reduced agricultural output, partly because it 
volved putting on the land former townspeople who lack skill 
| experience in farming. It has to be remembered that although 
is now the Eastern Zone exported in 1936 to the rest of 
many wheat, rye, sugar, and potatoes, it also imported meat, 
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butter, and cheese. Only the part of Germany to the east of the 
Oder-Neisse Line, which now belongs to Poland, had an export- 
able surplus of all agricultural products.! 

At the beginning of January, after a National Front organization 
for the whole of Germany had been launched in the Soviet Zone, 
the Press adopted a new propaganda line to the effect that there is 
work and bread for all in the East, no lack of markets, and foreign 
trade relations based on equality of rights, whereas in the West the 
economic situation is alleged to be constantly deteriorating and 
unemployment increasing. Yet there do not seem to be many signs 
that Germans in East Berlin and the Eastern Zone appreciate their 
good fortune. People who live thirty or forty miles outside Berlin, 
in Brandenburg, for example, complain that the trains to and from 
Berlin frequently lack light and heat and are often late owing to 
lack of fuel. Those living further out, in Mecklenburg, report that 
two police searches, as thorough as most frontier controls, are the 
normal practice during their two or three hour journey into the 
capital. There are also grumbles at the new ‘class system’, which 
accords to those who hold posts of academic or artistic eminence, 
in addition to the high salary they naturally earn, not only the 
highest grade of ration cards but also any ‘extras’ that are available. 

It is not primarily such considerations, nor yet the economic 
situation, which drives so many thousands of men and women from 
Eastern Germany over the zonal frontier to the West as refugees. 
To people outside Germany the rate of this westward flow 
23,000 a month to the British Zone only—has seemed incompre- 
hensible. It has been suggested that the Soviet authorities must 
have deliberately forced people to flee, with the intention of adding 
to the already great economic and social problems facing the West 
German Government and the Western Allies. There are, it is 
true, probably quite a number of Communists sent over among the 
refugees, as also of ‘undesirables’ of other kinds. The reception 
camps on the zonal frontiers, like that at Uelsen in the British 
Zone, sift the refugees thoroughly; those who cannot prove them- 
selves to be victims of political persecution are actually sent back 
from the American Zone. But in actual fact the high rate can be 
accounted for without much difficulty. It is, of course, still possible 
to live and work in Eastern Germany, as do hundreds of thousands 
of ordinary people, provided one is fairly obscure and prepared to 
take no part in political life. On the other hand, the moment a 


1U.N. Economic Bulletin for Europe, op. cit. 
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man rises to any kind of eminence, even in a small country town, 
he is required to join the S.E.D. Party; if he refuses, he is offered 
alternative employment of an inferior kind. To take only one ex- 
ample, a surgeon who belonged to no political party was informed 
after he had become senior surgeon at his local hospital that he 
must join the S.E.D. or take a post as a doctor in a concentration 
camp. He and his family are now in the West, where he has found 
work despite the fact that there are relatively too many doctors in 
the West and too few in the East. During the past few months 
instructions have been given that teachers must now be members 
of the S.E.D. Party. 

The turn of the year also saw the arrest of leading members of 
the Liberal Democratic Party in Brandenburg and Saxony. Neues 
Deutschland, the S.E.D. paper, contained an article about the 
party leadership of the two non-Communist parties, the L.D.P 
and the C.D.U., under the title ‘Obstreperous Reactionaries’. Even 
if the fagade of democracy remains for a little longer, till the elec- 
tions in October 1950, these arrests and the still more frequent 
dismissals from office give some indication of the reality it masks. 
By the end of January, the resignation of Professor Hickmann, 
Chairman of the C.D.U. in Saxony, and the denunciation of all 
members of the party who held his views, carried the campaign 
against those who oppose Communist rule a stage further. Now- 
adays people from the Eastern Zone, even in Berlin, are apt to 
lower their voices and glance over their shoulders in any public 
place, restaurant, bus, or train, in a manner unhappily reminiscent 

f the Nazi period. This also happens if they are talking to a 
German from the West, however incognito he or she might out- 
wardly appear to a third party, and however innocuous the con- 
versation. 

Since the beginning of January unemployment in Western 
Berlin has increased to 293,000 and is still rising; the promised 
allocations of E.R.P. and Federal Government funds have not yet 
arrived. The next three months will be critical, and the West 
Berliners’ optimism may be still more severely tested. Reports of 
their plight will be used as propaganda during the National Front 

ampaign for national unity in Western Germany, where it will 
be made to serve its turn, together with rising unemployment 
there and dislike of the Occupation Powers’ policies with regard 
to dismantling and the Saar in particular. But one thing is clear 


The Times, 24 January 1950. 
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to anyone who has been in Berlin during and since the blockade: 
the ‘hardship without glamour or limelight’ of the winter of 1950 
will be no more likely than the greater hardships of the blockade 
winter of a year ago to shake the conviction of Berliners that even 
German unity can be bought at too high a price. Unhappily this 
conviction cannot of itself secure the continued independence of 
Berlin. Moral support deriving from the permanent presence in 
Berlin of high-ranking officials of the Western Powers is perhaps 
almost as important to Berliners today as the assurance that the 
Western Powers have no intention of letting themselves be 
squeezed out either by blockade or a political coup. 


= e. 


The Gold Coast 
Background to the Coussey Report 


In August 1949 the forty African leaders charged with making 
proposals for the constitutional reform of the Gold Coast, under 
the chairmanship of an African judge, presented their recommen- 
dations to the Governor. ‘Two months later, on 26 October 19409, 
these recommendations were made public, along with a dispatch 
from the British Secretary of State for the Colonies. Both the 
composition of this all-African commission and the far-reaching 
political changes which it proposed marked an event without pre- 
cedent in British colonial history. 

Before examining the proposals and the British Government's 
qualified acceptance of them, and also the reactions among Gold 
Coast Africans, it is worth recalling a few facts about the territory 
to which they apply, as well as some of the more important events 
in the story of its association with Britain. 


THE GOLD COAST TERRITORIES 
Of the four British territories in West Africa, the Gold Coast 
comes second to Nigeria in size and population. With the addition 
of the small trusteeship territory of 'Togoland to the east, it com- 
prises an area rather larger than that of Great Britain. Apart from 
Togoland there are three main divisions: the Colony, on the coast; 
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\shanti, immediately to the north; and, further north still, the 
Northern Territories. The population of four and a half millions 
is more concentrated in the Colony than in the forests of Ashanti 
or the wide savanna of the Northern Territories. The wealth of 
the colony comes from the central forests, or ‘high bush’, which 
extend as far as the sea in the west. Here are the mineral deposits 
of gold, manganese, and bauxite, worked mostly under European 
direction, and the hundreds of small cocoa farms cultivated by 
independent African peasants. Cocoa accounts for 63 per cent of 
total exports. 

The history of British association with the Gold Coast dates 
from trading settlements of the seventeenth century, when slaves 
were the chief export. Indeed, the opposition of African exporters 
to the abolition of the British slave trade contributed to persuade 
the British Government in 1821 to annex the trading settlements 
to the Crown. Policy was also conditioned by the earlier wars in 
which the British had felt obliged to support the Fanti tribes of 
the coast against the aggressive and well-organized tribes of the 
{shanti to the north. A few years later a further war with the 


\shanti nearly led to a complete abandonment of British interests 
in the Gold Coast. 


THE ASHANTI WARS: KING PREMPEH AND THE 
GOLDEN STOOL 


For the best part of the nineteenth century the British Govern- 
ment was doubtful of the value of these interests, and policy 
illated; but in 1874 a more positive colonial policy defined what 
| previously been a number of settlements as the Gold Coast 
Colony. Uncertainty as to the actual extent of the Colony and its 
relations with the territory to the north was ended by the sixth 
\shanti War, 1873-4, when for the first time the British took 
‘gressive action, invaded Kumasi, the Ashanti capital, and burned 
Despite the treaty which was then drawn up between Queen 
toria and King Koffee, the relations between the Colony and the 
anti Kingdom were unsatisfactory, and in 1896, after the 
nti had rejected the offer of a Protectorate, Kumasi was again 
ded. King Prempeh, head of the Ashanti Confederacy, was 
rted and a British Resident replaced him. 
his time the Ashanti had offered no resistance, but now that 
‘ dynasty was overthrown they were at pains to hide the 
nti Golden Stool which was not only the symbol of royal 
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authority but was believed to contain the soul of the Ashanti 
people. The Gold Coast Governor of that time, unaware of its 
full symbolic significance, demanded the surrender of the Stoo! 
and thereby provoked the last Ashanti war. The Ashanti were de- 
feated and their territory annexed in 1901. Twenty years later the 
Stool was found by chance when some labourers were engaged in 
cutting a new road. The guardians of the Stool placed it in a new 
hiding place, but not a secure one, for some of its goid ornaments 
were subsequently stolen by a Christian convert and’ other 
Ashantis. At the news of this sacrilege the whole Ashanti nation 
went into mourning, and was ready to resist if the British State 
demanded the Stool’s surrender. But times had changed, and the 
British not only laid no claim to the Stool, but saw that those who 
had robbed and offended were brought to trial. Moreover, the 
deported King was recalled from exile, and eleven years later, in 
1935, the Golden Stool was given official recognition. 

In the meantime the Fanti, who were the less united tribes of 
the coastal region, had peaceably adapted themselves to British 
ascendancy, but by agreement rather than submission. By the 
Bond of 1844 a group of Fanti chiefs agreed to rule by ‘the general 
principles of British law’, and in 1852 a number of chiefs under 
the Governor named themselves ‘the Legislative Assembly of 
native chiefs upon the Gold Coast’. This ‘Negro Parliament’, as it 
was called by the Colonial Secretary of the time, was short-lived, 
but in 1868, when, partly owing to the fifth Ashanti war, the Fanti 
tribes suffered a loss of faith in the British who they thought might 
abandon the Gold Coast, a number of Fanti chiefs made an bade 
pendent move towards self-government by establishing a Fanti 
Confederation. Three years later this Confederation, aided by a 
number of educated Africans, drew up a Constitution and estab- 
lished a Representative Assembly with legislative powers. This 
again was short-lived. The Fanti tribes lacked cohesion and unity, 
and the proclamation of the Gold Coast as a Colony in 1874 re- 
solved all doubts as to British intentions. 

In 1885 the Fanti tribes participated in British rule for the first 
time, for in that year the first African unofficial member was 
nominated to the Legislative Council. Towards the end of the 
century there was another independent move on the part of the 
Fanti tribes when the Gold Coast Aborigines’ Rights Protection 
Society was founded. This society had an initial success in 1898, 
when it sent a deputation to Joseph Chamberlain, then Coloni:l 
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nt Secretary, and prevailed on him to ask for the withdrawal of the 
Lands Bill. ‘This measure had aimed at controlling the concession- 
hunters who were after the territory’s rich mineral deposits, but 





de- its provisions seemed ambiguous to Africans. The Aborigines’ 
the Society remained as a body representative of educated African 
1 j opinion—and as such was consulted by the Gold Coast Govern- 
1eV ment—until 1932, when it received an official notification that its 
nts functions were no longer recognized. By that time much had 
her happened. ‘The foundations of local and central government as 
HOT well as of the social services had been laid under the Governorship 
tate of Sir Gordon Guggisberg, and the Gold Coast was well on the 
the way to the reforms of 1946 which gave it the distinction of being 
wh the first West African territory to have an unofficial African 
th majority in its Legislative Council. 


THE COCOA INDUSTRY 


nel AND THE COUSSEY COMMITTEE 

tis! The period between the formation of the Aborigines’ Rights 
the Protection Society and the second World War saw relative pros- 
era perity in the Gold Coast. Gold, diamonds, manganese, and bauxite 
der were mined under European direction and subject to Government 
y of control, but the production of cocoa, the chief source of Gold 


Coast wealth, was due entirely to African enterprise. It is produced 
by independent farmers, albeit with the aid of British officials to 
idvise on scientific methods and to foster co-operative societies 
9 | good marketing. The cocoa industry has always been at the 
nde- mercy of fluctuations in the world market, and has suffered two 
serious crises. The first was in 1937-8, when the farmers success- 
lly resisted a monopolistic buying agreement among their Euro- 
n customers by refusing to sell their cocoa. The second, which 
s not yet resolved, developed when extremist politicians repre- 
nit ented the Government’s cutting-out policy for the control of 
1 vollen shoot disease as a disguised attack on Gold Coast economy. 
hus unscrupulous politicians allied themselves with the natural 
nservatism of farmers, and also with a malignant virus, to bring 

Gold Coast cocoa industry within sight of annihilation. 
r In the disturbances which took place in Accra in the spring of 
18, the cocoa cutting-out policy was one among the discontents 
d by Africans instructed in the conception of political freedom 
‘898, & through the education which they had received at British hands, 


provoked to impatience by the unpromising conditions of the 
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war’s aftermath. The Watson Report,' which inquired into the 
cause of these disturbances, strongly recommended constitutional 
reform, and outlined certain proposals. It was these that the 
Coussey Committee were asked to consider, along with the views 
expressed on them by His Majesty’s Government, ‘and to consider 
the extent to which they can be accepted and the measures in 
which they should be implemented’. 

The Committee interpreted their terms of reference freely. In 
the absence of contrary instructions, they assumed that they should 
include the Trusteeship Territory of Togoland in their recom- 
mendations. And their work was carried out with some expedition, 
since it began in January 1949 and was concluded by the following 
August. A great number of people were interviewed in the course 
of an extensive ‘trekking programme’ and some sixty messages and 
memoranda were received from societies or individuals. 

The main body of the Report? is concerned with Local Govern- 
ment, Regional Administrations, the Legislature, and the Execu- 
tive, but in a preliminary General Survey the Committee produces 
evidence to support its contention that the history of Anglo- 
African relations in the Gold Coast has reflected the relations 
between a stronger and a weaker Power, both accustomed to 
democratic methods, and that while the benefits of the British 
connection are recognized, the ultimate independence of the Gold 
Coast people has long been the accepted goal. In explaining why 
some more fundamental change than the 1946 Constitution is re- 
quired, the Report draws attention to the large number of ex- 
servicemen who ‘returned with a knowledge of other nations, 
possessing no higher standards of cultural, social, and intellectual 
development, who nevertheless are now ordering their own 
affairs’. Having fought for freedom, these men desired a share in 
their own government. “These ideas quickly spread throughout 
the whole country.’ Despite the unofficial African majority on the 
Legislative Council, the Gold Coast Africans found themselves 
without responsibility and powerless to influence policy, and this 
at a time of post-war economic stress. 

But, says the Committee, ‘In embarking on a new order of 
political life, we have chosen the British model and have sought 
to blend it with our traditional institutions’. That this is not only 
possible but natural, is the opinion of a contemporary British 


1 Colonial No. 231, September 1948. 
2 Colonial No. 248 of 1949. 
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commentator, quoted by the Committee: ‘For the purposes and 
al methods of the indigenous and the imported institutions are the 
he same: both embody the representative principle, and both are 
vs government by discussion.”? 

er In its proposals for local government the Committee does not 
ir agree with the Watson Commission that the functions of the Chiefs 
are obsolete and that the Chiefs themselves are no more than a 








In picturesque survival. On the contrary: “The whole institution of 
Id Chieftancy,’ says the Coussey Report, ‘is so closely bound up with 
n- the life of our communities that its disappearance would spell 
n disaster.’ While, therefore, they recommend the establishment of 
ng a local government system based on that of Great Britain, the 
Se Committee propose that the traditional councils of the Chiefs 
nd should continue to deal with traditional matters, while the new 
local authorities are responsible for the ordinary public services and 

n- for raising the money to pay for them. In order to link up the old 
and the new authority, it is proposed that not less than one-third 

"es of the members of a new local authority should consist of members 
lo- appointed by the local Chiefs’ council. Of the other members it is 
ns proposed that some should be elected by a subordinate local 
to authority (for example, District Councils would have representa- 
ish tives from Urban and Rural Councils), some elected directly, and 


Id in certain areas some should be appointed by local mining or other 
commercial companies. The local government franchise would be 
given to all adults who have lived in the locality for six months 
x nd paid their taxes. It is proposed that council members should 
ns, have an income of at least {100 per annum and should be literate. 
These few details give only an inadequate picture of the very 
wn thorough-going and meticulous proposals set out in the section of 
the Report devoted to local government, but they illustrate the 
ompromise between the old and the new which is of special 
nterest and importance, and the readiness to include the European 
yes s well as the African in the new Councils. They also point to the 
| problem of building up the machinery of modern local government 
a basis of a population nine-tenths of whom are illiterate, a 
roblem which, besides presenting obvious practical difficulties, 
lso entails the risk of the illiterate many being exploited by the 
literate few. 
\fter a great deal of deliberation, the Committee also decided in 
favour of setting up Regional Administrations under elected 


Martin Wight, The Gold Coast Legislative Council (Faber & Faber, 1947). 
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Regional Councils, which would act on behalf of the Central 
Government, exercising delegated powers. This would, they felt, 
prevent too much centralization, while permitting ‘a greater num- 
ber of persons to participate and to receive training in the admini- 
stration of the country’. The proposed four regional divisions are 
the Colony, Ashanti, the Northern Territories, and Transvolta— 
Southern Togoland. The question naturally arose as to whether 
the existing Territorial Councils (i.e. Chiefs’ Councils), should, 
with the addition of elected members, become the new Regional 
authority in the three main divisions of the Gold Coast. The idea 
of building on old institutions had much to commend it, but on 
the other hand it seemed doubtful whether the modern elective 
principle could be grafted on to the old institutions, and there was 
the objection, so often advanced nowadays by the opponents of 
indirect rule, that the chiefs would prove too conservative. It was 
therefore proposed that the exercise of a dual function, old and 
new, should be required only of the Northern Territories Council, 
and that elsewhere there should be new Regional Councils com- 
posed of chiefs and elected members. 


THE QUESTION OF CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 

It is the proposals for the Central Government of the Gold 
Coast which have received the most attention in the world at large 
and which have provoked criticism and hostile demonstration 
among one section of the African population. 

As has already been stated, the 1946 reforms, which were chiefly 
notable in making the Gold Coast the first West African depen- 
dency to have an unofficial African majority on the legislature, 
were found to be inadequate. Planned in 1943, they did not 
indeed could not—take into account the various effects of the war. 
Returning ex-servicemen and educated Africans pointed both to 
the contribution made by Africans in the fight for freedom and to 
the newly acquired independence of India, Ceylon, and Burma. 
Their spokesmen declared that African legislators were not really 
legislators at all, since they had no real responsibility in the Western 
parliamentary sense of the word. 

The Coussey Committee, although of one mind about a radical 
change in the legislature, were almost equally divided as to whether 
a bicameral or unicameral system would be desirable. They there- 
fore offered alternative proposals, and His Majesty’s Government 
accepted the single-chamber plan. 
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The proposed House of Assembly would contain not mere than 
three members drawn from officials, and two further members 
representing the Chamber of Mines and the Chamber of Com- 
merce respectively. One-third of the seats would be reserved for 
representatives of the Chiefs, and the remainder would be filled 
by direct popular vote in the municipalities and by indirect vote 
throughout the rest of the country. On the last point the Report 
says: “Ihere is a popular cry throughout the country for universal 
adult suffrage. Our recommendation is for universal adult suffrage 
but by indirect election. . . This process of election should mini- 
mize the dangers inherent in the wide and rapid extension of the 
franchise before the development of that full political sense which 
is the true bulwark against the charlatan and the demagogue.’ 

We now come to the most radical change proposed by the 
Coussey Committee. 

It is the opinion of the Committee that the present Executive 

Council should be replaced by a new one, consisting of eight 
African Ministers chosen from the legislature, and of not more 
than three official members! (i.e. the Chief Secretary, Financial 
Secretary, and Legal Secretary), with the Governor as Chairman; 
and it is urged that, in contrast to the present arrangement ‘which 
places upon the Governor the responsibility of government’, the 
new Executive Council should be ‘the chief instrument of policy 
with responsibility to the proposed House of Assembly’. It is 
however proposed that the Governor shall have reserve powers 
and the right to use them on his own responsibility in cases of 
irgency. ‘That this is something of an anomaly under a Constitu- 
tion which makes the Executive Council responsible to an elected 
House of Assembly, the Report admits, but the authors declare 
themselves ‘guided by despatches from the Secretary of State in 
connection with recent constitutional changes in Jamaica and in 
rinidad and Tobago’. 

Despite this concession, His Majesty’s Government has not been 
able to agree that the Executive Council should be collectively re- 

nsible to the legislature and not to the Governor. In the words 
the Despatch? which was published on the same day as the 
Report: ‘So long as it is necessary for the Governor to have reserve 
wers he must retain ultimate responsibility.’ The Despatch goes 
Eight members of the committee, including Dr J. B. Danquah, leader of the 
ted Gold Coast Convention (the chief nationalist organization) dissented 


the majority on the inclusion of official members. 
lonial No. 250 
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on to state that the African Ministers would be ‘answerable to’ and 
‘in effect’ responsible to the Assembly. “The power to grant 
financial supply and to legislate would lie with the Assembly, and 
members of the Executive Council would be required to answer 
in the Assembly for the departments of Government for which 
they were responsible.’ It is pointed out that, according to the 
Committee’s proposals, the African Ministers would be appointed 
on a resolution of the Assembly and could be removed from office 
in the same way. It is concluded that Ministers would be respon- 
sible to the Assembly for the performance of their ministerial 
duties, but also to the Governor in virtue of his ultimate authority, 
and that these two obligations are not inconsistent but comple- 
mentary. 

This is the only major objection raised by H.M. Government to 
a Report which is otherwise accepted as ‘providing a workable 
plan’. Attention has naturally focused on it, sometimes so closely 
that the acceptance of many sweeping changes has been over- 
looked. For example, the New York Herald Tribune made the 
following comment on the publication of the Report and the 
Despatch: ‘Great Britain turned down demands for full self- 
government for four and a half million people of West Africa’s 


Gold Coast to-day. Arthur Creech Jones, Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, agreed however to give somewhat more freedom to 
the Colony.’ It is interesting to compare this view with that ex- 
pressed by the Gold Coast Express, a paper that has always 
advocated self-government: ‘Even the most fastidious will admit 
that the Coussey Committee recommendations have given us a 
mighty jump in our political history.’ 


THE EXTREMIST BID FOR DOMINION STATUS 


Moderate opinion in the Gold Coast was for accepting the 
Report with the British Government’s amendment. On 12 Decem- 
ber 1949 the Legislative Council, having endorsed the main recom- 
mendations of the Coussey Committee, unanimously decided to go 
ahead with a programme designed to put them into effect in the 
shortest possible time. This included the appointment of a Select 
Committee to make detailed electoral arrangements. They rejected 
the plea of Dr Nkrumah and his Convention People’s Party for 
immediate Dominion status. Dr Nkrumah then threatened a 
general strike and civil disobedience, designed to bring the ad- 
ministration of the country to a standstill. The dismissal of a 
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j number of Africans who were employed in the meteorological 
t department, and who had been involved in an earlier dispute, was 
j made the pretext for these forms of ‘positive’ action, despite 


repeated Government warnings that political strikes of this kind 
were illegal. But neither strike nor civil disobedience was fully 
effective, and the Gold Coast Government succeeded in bringing 
4 both to an end by proclaiming a state of emergency and instituting 
: a curfew in certain areas. Despite widespread intimidation, the 
: strike was not supported by many of the unions constituting the 
] Gold Coast T.U.C., whose funds in any case were inadequate to 
sustain their members for even a short period. There was one 
serious brush between the police and a crowd when two policemen 
were killed. Dr Nkrumah was arrested with seven of his associates. 
His paper, the Accra Evening News, was banned, and at the time of 
writing he is on trial. Most African leaders strongly supported the 
Government in taking these measures. 

The stage therefore seems set for the implementation of the 
Coussey Report. Political conditions at present promise success, 
although the economic situation, with a threat still hanging over 
7 the cocoa industry, is less auspicious. 


's K. G. 





The Royal Question in Belgium 
The King’s Case 


[HE question royale is the gravest which has faced the Belgian 
monarchy since it was established in 1831, and it causes acute 
mtroversy in every home in the country. Both Houses of Parlia- 
ment have now passed the Bill authorizing a Referendum on the 

ibject. Voting is compulsory, and is to take place on 12 March. 

(he quarrel has now reached such dimensions and become 

so complex, dragging much extraneous matter in its train, that 

some of the main points tend to be overlooked; while the same 

facts are used and distorted to prove both heroism and guilt. Al- 

though a settlement is desired by all, except perhaps by the Com- 

munists, everybody wants the question to be answered in his own 
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way, and no spirit of compromise is apparent. When M. Spaak 
tried to find a solution which would be satisfactory to all parties, 
he received little support, and least of all from his own party. 

In the summer of 1945, both support and opposition to the King 
often cut across party lines, and a referendum at that time might 
have shown a large majority in his favour; but the question has 
now become a matter of party politics, and it is therefore expected 
that the voting will, roughly speaking, follow that of the General 
Election in June 1949.? 

Although M. Camille Huysmans tried to form a National Com- 
mittee in London in the summer of 1940, on the same lines as that 
of General de Gaulle, and to get rid of the monarchy, his republican 
ideas received no sympathy, and all through the war the Belgian 
Government continued to accept King Leopold, as can be seen 
both from public speeches? and from the letters which the Ministers 
wrote to the King.® After the liberation, when Prince Charles was 
elected as Regent in September 1944, until the end of the war in 
Europe, when the King was freed, the question remained in 
abeyance. 

Worried by the accounts of hostility in the country, as presented 
by the Prime Minister, M. van Acker, and barely recovered from 
the effects of his imprisonment and the suddenness of his libera- 
tion, the King temporized. He wrote a letter to his brother, dated 
12 May 1945, asking him to act as Regent until he, King Leopold, 
had recovered in health. 

Meanwhile, when he heard that the King had been freed, M. 
Spaak had flown back from the San Francisco Conference. It is to 
be regretted that King Leopold could not have met MM. Spaak 
and Pierlot before seeing any other Belgians; for these three have 
behaved with dignity and with respect for each other’s opinions, 
all through their disagreements, and conciliation might have been 
arranged. In this event the King could have returned at once, and 
the question of his abdication would have been threshed out on 
Belgian soil. Unfortunately, however, M. Spaak was in San 
Francisco, while M. Pierlot was no longer Prime Minister. 

In the two months which followed there were continual meetings 


*See The World Today, August 1949. 

2 e.g., M. Pierlot’s speech at Chatham House on 14 February 1941— passages 
quoted in Servais Report, p. 128 and Annexe 166. 

® Rapport de la Commission d’Information Instituée par S. M. le Rot Léopold 
III le 14 juillet 1946 (1947—known as Servais Report), Annexes 97, 100, 107, 
121, 170, 172. 
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between the King and the various political leaders of all parties, 
but agreement, which often seemed near, disappeared entirely 
after an acrimonious debate in Parliament—the rump of the old 
pre-war Parliament—in the middle of July 1945. After this it was 
clear that the Liberal and Socialist Ministers had adopted a posi- 
tion from which they could not retreat. During this session M. 
van Acker read a letter from King Leopold to Prince Charles, 
asking him to go on acting as Regent for the time being. A Bill 
prolonging the Regency until the ‘reunited Chambers’ should 
decide otherwise was then passed by both Houses, and after its 
passage the Catholic Ministers resigned. 

The elections of February 1946 showed that the Catholics, who 
wanted the King to return, were much the largest party in the 
country, but they had not a clear majority over the other three 
parties; and it was not until the elections of last summer that they 
gained more seats in the two Houses than the other three parties 
combined. It was now decided to try and end an intolerable 
situation by forcing a referendum upon the country, as had pre- 
viously been demanded by the King, to be a gauge of public 
opinion and as a guide to the next steps to be taken. But the 
referendum cannot decide the matter. This can only be done by 
Parliament. Meanwhile the King has announced that he will 
abdicate in favour of his son, Prince Baudouin, if he receives less 
than 55 per cent of the votes. The Socialists, on the other hand, 
have said that he should abdicate unless 66 per cent of the votes in 
each province are cast in his favour. 

In this vexed question, it might be as well to try and pick out 
the real reasons which have prevented the return of King Leopold, 
ind not to confuse these with various accusations which have 
been made subsequently. To take them in order of importance, 
the main causes seem to be, the King’s second marriage, his 
entourage, both military and civil, and the republican tendencies 

f the Socialist Party, added to the dissensions within this party. 

lf it had not been for these three things, none of the other accusa- 
ns, Some serious but many absurd, which are brought forward 
uld have sufficed to prevent the King’s return. 

(urning to the secondary considerations, the most important 
seem to be those concerned with the King’s part in the neutrality 

licy and in the capitulation of the Belgian Army, his decision to 
remain in Belgium against the advice of his Ministers, and his 

iaviour during the occupation. 
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As the King’s supporters have answers to each of these accusa- 
tions, and as a considerable proportion of the people in Belgium 
are thought to be on his side, their views cannot be brushed aside 
without consideration. 

After Cardinal van Roey’s pastoral letter of 31 May 1940, €x- 
plaining the reasons for the capitulation, the King’s remaining in 
Belgium was approved by the great majority of those left in the 
country. After the succeeding shocks of the invasion, Paul Rey- 
naud’s broadcast and the surrender of the Belgian Army, the flight 


to France of nearly one-fifth of the population, the tribulations of 


the refugees in that country, and their return, humiliated, after the 
fall of France—which was probably the greatest shock of all—the 
Belgians felt that they were outcasts, and unfairly banished from 
the Western world. The King’s presence in their midst, and the 
feeling that he, like themselves, was a martyr, calmed frayed 
nerves and soothed their misery. One can meet today Belgians 
who recall how it helped them to think clearly once more, to pick 
up again the threads of ordinary life, and to decide how they could 
best cope with the difficulties of the occupation. 

The news of King Leopold’s marriage, which was made known at 
the end of 1941, came as a shock to the whole country. The King’s 
supporters admit that something which had been an anchor for 
their faith had disappeared. For his enemies, however, the marriage 
was a godsend, as otherwise they could not have won over an 
appreciable number of their countrymen whose loyalty still 
remained. 

King Leopold’s second wife is a Fleming and, in a country 
with two groups ever conscious of their nationality, where every 
Cabinet must be nicely balanced with an equal number of Walloon 
and Flemish Ministers, where party politicians have used the 
grievances caused by this division to further their ends, the King’s 
marriage to a Fleming is in itself enough to provide his opponents 
with ammunition. 

The question of the King’s entourage, the old story of the royal 
favourites, worries many fair-minded people who do not wish to 
jeopardise the future of constitutional government. Did the mem- 
bers of the King’s entourage go behind the backs of the Ministers, 
and how great was their power? These are important questions. 

To begin with, there was the King’s aide de camp, General van 
Overstraeten, who was the most influential among them, and, for 
that reason, the most disliked by the Ministers. Nor was he popular 
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among his brother officers, who regarded him as too ambitious. It 
is claimed that he had gradually usurped certain functions which 
belonged to the Minister of Defence. It was said that the King, 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Army, preferred the advice of his 
aide de camp to that of the Defence Minister, General Denis. 

General van Overstraeten’s own memoirs, published last year, 
throw a good deal of light upon the subject. He admits that he was 
mainly responsible for the resignation of the Chief of Staff, 
General van den Bergen, because of the opening of the barriers on 
the Franco-Belgian frontier, after the alert of 10 January 1940. 
After this the position of General van Overstraeten seemed to be 
stronger than before. 

There was constant friction between the Ministers on the one 
hand, and the King and his aide de camp on the other, but this 
must be put down partly to the personality of the General, partly 
to the background of the war, and mainly to the fact that the King, 
as Commander-in-Chief, considered that he could, under the 
terms of the Constitution, go his own way on all purely military 
matters without reference to his Ministers. As this is a question 
upon which Belgian jurists disagree, it must be left there. 

Great friction also existed between the King’s secretaries and 
M. Pierlot, who felt that the Ministers should be the King’s chief 
advisers, and that his own authority as Prime Minister was being 
indermined by the King’s private ‘cabinet’. ‘To understand this 
disagreement, one must remember the discord which existed in 
the pre-war Governments. After M. Spaak resigned in February 
1939, M. Pierlot formed a Government which resigned after a 
week in office. After various attempts at Cabinet-making had 
failed, the King signed the dissolution of Parliament in March, 
nd it was not until after the elections of April that M. Pierlot 

s able to form a Ministry. After the war broke out additions 
vere made to the Cabinet, and later more resignations took place, 
followed by a reshuffle in January 1940. Even as late as 26 April, 

nly two weeks before the invasion, M. Pierlot expressed his wish 
to resign. His difficulties can be understood by a glance at the 
Belgian newspapers of that time. In spite of the war, even after 
the invasion of Norway and Denmark, the politicians were fighting 
ver Catholic and lay education, over finance and the British 


] 


ckade, and why more army commissions had not been given to 


éral van Overstraeten, Albert I, Léopold III (Bruges, Desclée de 
r, 1949), pp 461-487. 
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Flemings. Meanwhile the German forces were piling up on the 
other side of the frontier. 

While the Ministers disagreed and resigned, the King’s secre- 
taries remained hard-working, loyal, and industrious. It is thus 
easy to see why he came to lean on them more and more. This was 
no healthy situation for a constitutional monarchy, but the King 
can hardly be held solely responsible for it. It was the result of the 
war, and also of the unrest in Belgium, due mainly to the mobiliza- 
tion which had continued in some form since the time of Munich, 
and which caused perpetual irritation throughout the country. This 
was the background to the growing power of the King’s secretariat. 
So long as M. Spaak, a personal friend of the King, was Prime 
Minister, the trouble did not develop, but after his resignation, 
and because of the long ministerial crisis of the spring of 1939, it 
came to a head very quickly. 

The underlying republicanism of the Belgian Socialist Party, 
dormant during the reign of King Albert, appears to have come 
to the surface again—though this may be denied by most members 
of the party, who do not share these views. But it is the small 
republican left wing which decides party policy, and has always 
made difficulties for Socialist Ministers in the various coalition 
Governments. This has been behind nearly every rhinisterial 
crisis since 1936. 

Disagreement within the Socialist Party has also always been 
noticeable on foreign policy, and in the pre-war years one of M. 
Spaak’s greatest difficulties with his party was over recognition 
of the Burgos Government, which was finally one of the causes of 
his resignation in February 1939. Personal rivalry was strong, and 
five months of discussion took place before Henri de Man was 
elected as President of the party in May 1939, after the death of 
Emile Vandervelde.’ But whatever the internal disagreements on 
other subjects, Socialist discipline has insisted upon a united front 
on the question royale, never allowing the slightest latitude to M. 
van Acker or M. Spaak, in their attempts to heal the breach. ‘Two 
Socialist ex-Ministers, M. Balthazar and Professor Blancquaert, 
have been dismissed from the party. Both were supporters of the 
King. The Belgian Socialists are fast becoming a bourgeois party, 
and are in no easy position. They fear the Communists, with their 
irresponsible appeals to the workers, on the one side, and the 


1 Henri de Man, Aprés Coup (Mémoires) (Brussels, Editions de la Toison d’Or, 
1941.) 
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Christian trade unions on the other. Meanwhile, the question royale 
is used as a kind of cement to bind the party together. 

So much for the main factors operating against King Leopold’s 
return. Among the secondary considerations is the argument that 
the King was responsible for Belgium’s return to neutrality in 
1936. After the remilitarization of the Rhineland, which was 
announced on 7 March 1936, it was clear that Belgium would have 
to improve her defences. More men and more money were needed, 
but Parliament would not consent to further sacrifice unless it 
could be assured that these resources would henceforth only be 
used for the protection of Belgian territory. The country was 
frightened at the idea of being tied to a politically divided France 
and a militarily unprepared Britain, in the face of a rapidly re- 
arming Germany. 

The mass of the country was behind the King when, addressing 
his Ministers on 14 October 1936, he described the new Belgian 
policy of independent neutrality (as opposed to the pre-1914 
policy of enforced neutrality). This speech was of such importance 
that, contrary to usual custom, it was published, on the sug- 
gestion of Vandervelde, the old Socialist leader, who had been 
travelling towards this policy since 1920. M. Spaak, in his speech 
to the Senate on 16 April 1940, referred to ‘Alliance with the Great 
Powers or independence? .. . Voluntary neutrality was the ransom 
paid for the military effort required by the nation. . . Never before 
had Belgium given such general assent to her foreign policy’. 
Neutrality was therefore a national responsibility and not solely 
that of the King. 

\s regards the capitulation of the Belgian Army and the King’s 

irt in it, there is much evidence to be found in Admiral Keyes’ 
papers which is worth consideration. His letters have been pub- 

hed in the Belgian press, from which can be taken the following 
telegram, sent on 25 May 1940. ‘For the last fifteen days the 
\linisters have insisted that the King spould fly with them to 
rance. Last night! the four Ministers, who had remained close 
the King by his request, made a last effort to induce him to 
ive Belgium as soon as possible. If he were to do this, he would 
ert his army at the moment when it is fighting in a desperate 

rt to cover the left flank of the British expeditionary force. If 
prived of its royal Commander, the Belgian Army would in- 


Keyes was wrong regarding the date. It was actually 3 a.m. on the 25th when 
Ministers had their last interview with the King at Wynendaele. 
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evitably hasten its capitulation and place our army in great danger, 
I hope that His Majesty’s Government will not gain a false im- 
pression from the arguments of the Belgian Ministers’. 

In the opinion of Admiral Keyes, the presence of King Leopold 
in London was hardly worth the possible loss of the whole British 
expeditionary force. This was on 25 May. In the event, Lord 
Gort started his march to the coast on the 26th, while the Belgians 
continued to hold the long go-kilometre line of the Lys. The 
British passed behind the Belgian line, and then the dykes were 
opened. ‘The British were now partially protected from the Ger- 
man tanks, and this is one of the reasons why the evacuation from 
Dunkirk was possible. 

It is now well known in France, as well as in Belgium, that 
Paul Reynaud’s broadcast of 28 May 1940 was bluff; and it is also 
known that Admiral Keyes’ defence of the King was suppressed 
so that France might continue to fight. 

The King decided to stay in Belgium against the advice of his 
Ministers. He allowed his duties as Commander-in-Chief to 
come before his duties as Head of the State. Here again, Belgian 
jurists disagree about this difficult problem, which the provisions 
of the Constitution do not help to elucidate. To the country, 
however, his presence gave material benefits. Belgium was not 
ruled by a Reichskommissar, as happened in Holland. A military 
Governor, General von Falkenhausen, was appointed, but the 
administration remained in the hands of the Belgian Secretaries- 
General. If the Belgians had not chosen to resist so fiercely, they 
might have had a ‘moderately easy occupation’. In the event, 
Belgium was still ruled through her own institutions and thus she 
was able to hamper and delay the Germans at every turn. King 
George’s letter (in reply to King Leopold’s letter of 25 May 
1940) has recently been published.*? He feared that if King Leo- 
pold were to sacrifice himself it might be in vain. In fact, however, 
the King’s constant protests to General von Falkenhausen did 
sometimes have results, and many prisoners were freed upon the 
King’s request. 

So much for the past; but most Belgians are concerned with the 
present and the future, and particularly with labour problems. ‘The 
figure of over 300,000 unemployed will act as a deterrent if a 


1 Quoted by de Vleeschauwer—see Supplement to Monitor Belge, Belgian 
Parliamentary Proceedings of 24 July 1945. 
2 Le Soir, 23 December 1949. 
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general strike is suggested in connection with the Referendum, 
while the Christian trade unions will take no part in any strike 
for purely political purposes. They count more members than does 
the Fédération générale du Travail Belge (F.G.T.B.), composed of 
Socialists and Communists, who are against the King’s return. 
Meanwhile, the Socialists accuse the Communists of lukewarmness 
because they are alleged to have received orders from Moscow to 
the effect that it would be advantageous to Communism for the 
King to return, as this would produce chaos in Belgium. Although 
the Communists deny this allegation, the Drapeau Rouge, which 
was full of articles against Leopold till the end of 1949, has cer- 
tainly given considerably less space to the subject in 1950. 

According to M. Spaak, the question of the King’s return in 
no way reflects on the King’s honour. The problem is now 
entirely political, and the decision rests with the Belgian people 
alone. 


M. T. 


Trial of Strength in Indo-China 
The Bao Dai Experiment 


[HE replacement of Admiral d’Argenlieu in March 1947 by a 
ivilian, M. Emile Bollaert, as French High Commissioner in Indo- 
China? marked the beginning of a period during which the French 
Government, having decided to abandon any hope of reaching 
greement with Ho Chi Minh and the Viet Minh, sought, in a 
rather half-hearted manner, for an alternative which would gain 
e support of the people of the country. With this end in view 
‘y began to make approaches to the ex-Emperor of Annam, Bao 

i, who, after having for some months in 1945 presided over the 
inese-created State of Vietnam, had abdicated in August 1945. 

He had then for a time held the office, no doubt more honorific 


n influential, of Counsellor to the Government of the new 
public of Vietnam. 


“The Nationalist Movement in Indo-China’, in The World Today, 


1947, P- 277- 
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While making tentative approaches to Bao Dai, whose reaction 
was distinctly cautious, the French also tried to build up the posi- 
tion of Nguyen Van Xuan, a French-educated General who was 
said by the Viet Minh to have only a nodding acquaintance with 
his native tongue. On 19 May 1948 an Assembly of persons from 
the French-controlled towns elected General Xuan as Prime 
Minister of a Provisional Central Government of Vietnam, and on 
5 June M. Bollaert, Bao Dai, and Xuan signed, in a French cruiser 
in the Bay of Along, an agreement recognizing the independence 
of Vietnam within the French Union. On 4 September 1948, how- 
ever, Xuan, in announcing the formation of Assemblies of 
‘notables’, remarked that he did not expect the Nationalists to 
participate ‘because they doubtless are waiting for the French 
Parliament to take a clearer and more encouraging stand’, and Bao 
Dai himself stated on 7 September that he could not return to 
Vietnam until definitive treaties had been concluded. 


THE IMPACT OF CHINESE COMMUNISM 


Such was the situation at the end of 1948. By this time, however, 
the entire Indo-Chinese scene had been profoundly altered 
as the prospect of having a Communist China as a neighbour 
became increasingly real. The impact of this prospect was height- 
ened by the reports in March of attacks by ‘Chinese Communists’ 
on Moncay and other French outposts; though these were later 
said to be merely ebullitions of the banditry which is endemic in 
this area even at the best of times. When in fact the Chinese Com- 
munists did take over the frontier posts on the Chinese side in 
December, they seem! to have displayed a scrupulous regard for 
Indo-Chinese sovereignty, but their statements? made it clear that 
this attitude would not necessarily be maintained indefinitely. 
Nevertheless, the approach of Mao 'T’se-tung’s troops had several 
results. 

In the first place the French became much more willing to make 
concessions to Bao Dai. The “Xuan experiment’ was clearly failing 
because General Xuan was so evidently a puppet, and the French 


1 See Manchester Guardian, 10 December 1949. 

2 See, for instance, a New China News Agency message of 14 December 1949 
alleging French use of Pai Chung-hsi’s forces, the People’s Daily of Peking (18 
December) which contained a commentary entitled ““The French Indo-China 
Reactionary Government will Reap what it has Sown” (NCNA, 18 December 
1949), and Chou En-lai’s statement of 20 December which speaks of the ‘flagrant 
transgression’ and ‘intolerable hostile action’ of French aeroplanes (NCNA, 20 
December 1949). 
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Government was faced with the alternative of making real con- 
cessions to Bao Dai or of abandoning everything to Ho Chi Minh 
and the Viet Minh, a prospect which few in France, except the 
Communists and perhaps the Socialists, were willing to entertain. 
On the other hand, the possibility of collaboration between Ho and 
the Chinese seemed to open up a real chance of splitting the ranks 
of Ho’s supporters, many of whom were not Communists; for the 
Vietnamese, not without reason, fear and dislike the Chinese. If 
it could be convincingly suggested that Ho was more Communist 
than Nationalist, many Nationalists might swing over to Bao Dai. 
[hat Ho recognized the danger of such a move is suggested by the 
vigour with which he and his supporters denied reports,! for 
instance a Reuter report of 1 February,? that he had a secret agree- 
ment with Mao. A third result of Mao’s success was that the French 
became much less determined to treat the future of Indo-China as 
, matter of purely French concern. They began, indeed, to make 
public expressions of their belief that the defence of the frontier 
of Indo-China was an international interest, the most weighty of 
these being contained in the formal letter of 27 July from the 
French President, M. Vincent Auriol, to Bao Dai. 


LAOS AND CAMBODIA 


The French willingness to make concessions extended not only 
) Bao Dai but also to Laos and Cambodia, the two non-Annamite 
erritories which form the western half of Indo-China, and it may 
be as well to glance at these before dealing with the vastly more 
important Annamite territories. A treaty between France and Laos 
vas signed in Paris on 19 July by President Auriol and King 
Sisavang Vong, under which ‘La France reconnait l’indépendence - 
lu Laos, qui proclame solennellement, de son cété, son adhésion 
1 Union Frangaise’.* Laos was to have diplomatic representation 
n Bangkok, while France was to sponsor her for membership of 
the United Nations, to defend her frontiers in collaboration with 
the Laotian national army, and to supply her with technicians and 
<perts. French citizens and others within the jurisdiction of the 
rench Union, which of course will include the Cambodians and 
Vietnamese, were to have the same facilities and opportunities as 
.otian nationals, and French capital was to be allowed to invest 


See North China Daily News, 12 February, and The Times, 22 February 1949. 
Quoted by North China Daily News, 3 February 1949. 
[ext in Le Populaire, 9 August 1949. 

‘Ll’ Aube, 19 July 1949. 
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freely in Laos. This treaty seems to have satisfied Laotian aspira- 
tions, and the Free Laos movement, which had carried on a rather 
ineffectual opposition from a headquarters in Bangkok, announced 
on 25 October that it was disbanding. 

The Cambodians, like the Laotians, have more reason to fear 
the Annamites and the Siamese than the French. It is doubtful 
if they would long retain their independence, or even their identity, 
without French support. Their territory has for generations suf- 
fered encroachments from both Siamese and Annamites, and the 
instability of their politics—two Governments were overthrown 
during 1949 by the National Assembly, which was itself dis- 
solved in September—and the lack of vigour in their public life 
suggest that they would put up little real resistance to a renewal of 
such pressure. A Franco-Cambodian Treaty was signed on 8 
November by President Aurio] and Prince Sisowath Monipong, on 
behalf of King Norodom Sihanouk, and it seems likely that this 
will prove just as satisfying as the similar treaty with Laos, for 
even before its signature there were reports? that the Free Khmer 
movement, or sections of it, had declared their support of the 
Cambodian authorities. 


UNION OF COCHIN-CHINA AND VIETNAM 

Satisfying the Annamites, or Vietnamese, however, proved much 
less easy. As 1948 drew to its close General Xuan seems to have 
found it increasingly difficult to secure the collaboration of Viet- 
namese politicans, and on 5 January he left for France for con- 
versations with M. Paul Coste-Floret, the French Minister for 
Overseas Territories, and Bao Dai. Discussions followed between 
Bao Dai, M. Léon Pignon (who had been appointed French High 
Commissioner in Indo-China in succession to M. Bollaert on 
20 October 1948), Xuan, and M. Coste-Floret. But Bao Dai, 
snugly ensconced in his villa at Cannes, proved unwilling to move 
for anything less than a series of French concessions which would 
give him a chance of offering the Vietnamese at least as much as 
Ho Chi Minh. These demands embodied, besides internal auto- 
nomy, the inclusion of Cochin-China, a French colony, together 
with Annam and Tonkin, in Vietnam; some measure of diplomatic 
independence; and a Vietnam Army. The only overt support that 
Xuan could secure before he returned to Saigon was a cautious 


1 Le Monde, 27 October 1949. 
2 Le Figaro, 2 October 1949. 
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message! for the Vietnamese New Year on 29 January, sent from 
the neutral territory of Monaco! 

Meanwhile, however, the sweeping nature of Mao’s success in 
‘hina was becoming ever more apparent, and the French had 
brought themselves to reverse their policy of keeping Cochin- 
China separate from Annam and Tonkin, and also to make other 
concessions. On 21 February Bao Dai arrived in Paris for further 
negotiations, and on 8 March an exchange of letters took place 
between President Auriol and Bao Dai defining the proposed rela- 
tionship of France and Vietnam in the French Union. The articles 
f this agreement, as published in Paris and Saigon on 21 June,? 
overed the following points. 





(i) France was to allow Cochin China to enter Vietnam if it wished, 
and was to give up the special statutes of Hanoi, Haiphong, and 
lourane. 

(ii) The foreign policy of Vietnam was to be ‘co-ordinated’ under the 
lirection of the ‘haut conseil de l'Union’, where the Government of 
Vietnam would be represented by delegates. Foreign missions in Viet- 

um were to be accredited jointly to the Emperor and the President of 
he French Union. Vietnam could, to begin with, have missions to the 

iy See, Siam, and China or India, the letters of credence being signed 

y the President and initialled by the Emperor*. France would sponsor 

tnam for membership of the United Nations. 
ii) Vietnam was to have its own army, with French instructors at 
disposal. Separate conventions were to be negotiated for the station- 
- ng of troops of the French Union, and for French bases, in Vietnam. 
Full internal sovereignty was to be accorded to Vietnam, but 
cts of the French Union were to be given priority in the appoint- 
)f non-Vietnamese advisers and experts. 
Vietnam was to have full civil, commercial, and penal jurisdiction, 
t certain extraterritorial rights would be granted to subjects of the 
h Union. 
France was to have certain cultural privileges, and French, the 
natic language, would be taught wherever possible in schools. 
Mutual commercial privileges would be granted to Vietnamese 
French Union subjects. Vietnam was to form a monetary union 
Laos and Cambodia, the piastre being the sole currency. This 
would be part of the franc area, though the piastre was not 
y to have a fixed relation to the franc. Vietnam was to form 
fa customs union with Laos and Cambodia. Vietnam was to have 
lete control of its finances. 


Viet Nam Information Bulletin, February 1949. 

Monde, 21 June 1949. 

ince appears to have been tacitly agreed tha Vietnam should have 
) any country extending recognition. Nguyen Phan Long stated on 

iry 1950 that ambassadors would be sent to the U.S. and U.K. on 

ion. (New York Times, 8 January 1950). 
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This agreement, though conceding distinctly less than the 
British form of ‘Dominion Status’, nevertheless gave Bao Dai far 
more than the French had ever been willing to concede to Ho Chi 
Minh, and immediate steps were taken to implement the most 
important of the concessions, that relating to the union of Cochin- 
China with Vietnam. On 12 March the French National Assembly 
by 348 votes to 202 gave a second reading to a Bill to set up a 
representative territorial assembly for Cochin-China which should 
decide whether the colony should join Vietnam or not. The Bill 
became law on 14 March, and steps were immediately taken to 
elect sixteen French citizens and forty-eight Vietnamese to this 
assembly. Owing to the haste with which the elections were ar- 
ranged, to general apathy, and to the Viet Minh’s threats against 
voters, less than 1,200 French and Vietnamese actually voted. But 
the Assembly so elected met on ro April, and on 23 April, by 55 
votes to 6, approved of union with Vietnam so long as this union 
remained within the framework of the French Union. 

Needless to say, so great a change in policy did not pass without 
opposition. Besides purely French objections, the Cambodians 
complained because their large minority in Cochin-China—there 
are said to be Cambodian majorities in the provinces of Rach-Gia, 


Soctrang, and Travinh, in the south-west part of the Mekong 
delta—was being abandoned unprotected to the Vietnamese.! 
However, on 22 May the French National Assembly by 351 votes 
to 209 passed the Bill to make Cochin-China an autonomous 
territory, and, after some slight difficulty with the Conseil de la 
République, it became law on 4 June. 


THE RETURN OF BAO DAI 

On 24 April, the day after the Cochin-China Territorial 
Assembly voted to enter Vietnam, Bao Dai left France, where he 
had spent the previous three years, for Indo-China. He arrived at 
Dalat on 28 April, but made no move to set up the new regime 
until the bill to enable Cochin-China to join Vietnam had become 
law. On 13 June he arrived in Saigon, which on 6 August was pro- 
claimed his provisional capital, and on 14 June the new State of 
Vietnam was set up. Its institutions consisted at first of little more 
than Bao Dai himself. Speaking in Saigon on 14 June he said: To 
have a legal international position, I must temporarily keep my 


1 See Le Monde, 13 May 1949, Combat, 13 May 1949, L’ Aube, 17 May 1949. 
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title [of Emperor]. But I solemnly proclaim that the Constitution 
of the future Vietnam will be decided by the people who fought 
heroically for the independence of their country’.! It seemed, 
however, likely to be some time before he would be able to fulfil 
this promise by holding elections. 

Bao Dai’s main task was to attract to the support of the new 
State the bulk of those Nationalists who were not Communists. This 
was expected to be, and did in fact prove, a slow task, for many 
of those whose support was sought preferred to sit on the fence 
intil the independence, stability, and prestige of the regime had 
been demonstrated. A Cabinet was announced on 1 July, with Bao 
Dai as Chief of State and Prime Minister and General Xuan as 
Vice-Premier and Minister of National Defence. Of the four other 
‘Ministers’ three were Cochinchinese and one, Tran Van Ly, an 
Annamese Catholic, who resigned before the end of the month. 
Of the thirteen ‘Secretaries of State’ seven were Tonkinese, four 
Cochinchinese, and two Annamese.? Later, following the signing 
of the conventions of 30 December, Bao Dai decided to confine 
himself to the duties of Chief of State, and in consequence the 
Cabinet was dissolved on 5 January 1950. Nguyen Phan Long was 
appointed as the new Prime Minister but was not able to submit 

is Cabinet,*® which had a heavy preponderance of Cochinchinese, 

Bao Dai until 21 January, owing to difficulties in securing 
greement. 

he caution of the Vietnamese politicians was understandable as 

it only the French Parliament but even the French Government 

| not appear to be wholly united on the new policy. It has 
leed sometimes seemed that the prospects of Bao Dai were 
wed more hopefully outside France than by the French them- 
ves, a recent example being a letter* to President Auriol signed 
sixty-five deputies, including members of the M.R.P., pro- 
rs, and others, which, after stating that Bao Dai had failed, 
on to propose a truce with the Viet Minh and elections super- 

d by the United Nations. The Socialists, in particular, had 
rto always maintained, with the Communists, that Ho Chi 

h was the only real representative of Vietnam, and that negoti- 


Telegraph, 15 June 1949. 
r details see Le Populaire, 4 July 1949, which described thirteen of the 
bers of the Cabinet as ‘nationalists’. Le Figaro, 4 July 1949, speaks of it as 
inet of nationalists and technicians. ‘Six . . . peuvent étre considérées 
me des nationalistes ultra’. 
For details see L’ Aube, 18 January 1950. 
* Le Populaire and other French papers, 27 December 1949. 
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ation with him was the only way of resolving the problem. In a 
resolution passed at a party congress on 18 July they retreated 
somewhat from this position, but even so called for a truce ‘under 
international mediation and guaranteed by the presence of United 
Nations observers’ and for negotiations with ‘all elements of the 
Vietnam without excluding anyone’.' 

Nevertheless it did seem during the last six months of 1949 that 
Bao Dai was attracting some support, particularly in his old 
capital of Hue. The ‘Pope’ of Tayninh, the leader of the Caodaists, 
a militant religious sect combining the tenets of a number of the 
better-known religions, was reported? at the beginning of August 
to have announced his loyalty to the Emperor. It also appeared 
(despite the refusal of Ngo Dinh Diem, the leading Catholic 
Nationalist, to take the post of Prime Minister, and the resignation 
of Tran Van Ly) that some at least of the Vietnamese Christians, 
of whom there are about two million, might support the new regime. 
There were also suggestions that other support might be forth- 
coming if Bao Dai could show clearly that he was not a puppet, an 
example being a report of 27 September® that representatives of 
two ‘resistance groups’ had promised Bao Dai support when his 
State had effective sovereignty. His supporters have been doing 
their best to emphasize their independence of the French, so much 
so, indeed, that it has been suspected that having got what he can 


from the French Bao Dai may try to come to terms with Ho Chi 
Minh. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE AGREEMENT 

Whatever the accuracy of these reports, it was clear that the ‘Bao 
Dai experiment’ could not hope to succeed unless France was 
genuinely willing to implement, and quickly, the Agreement of 
8 March. The Franco-Vietnam Joint Commission started discus- 
sions in Saigon on 31 August on the implementation of the Agree- 
ment, and reached a successful conclusion in December with the 
production of a series of conventions, transferring a wide range of 
powers to Vietnam, which were signed by Bao Dai and M. Pignon 
on 30 December 1949. Under them the Vietnam Government 
gains full jurisdiction over its own nationals, though there will be 
special mixed courts for cases involving French Union subjects; 


1 New York Herald Tribune, 19 July 1949. 
2 Le Monde, 2 August 1949. 

° The Hindu, 29 September 1949. 

* Le Monde, 30 December 1949. 
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public prosecutors will be Vietnamese except in Saigon and 
Haiphong, where French public prosecutors will be retained for 
the next two years, and all police and security services will be 
transferred to the control of the Vietnamese Government, though 
the French High Commissioner will for the moment retain a 
limited service for the security of the French forces. The Vietnam 
Government will also have jurisdiction over the French military 
bases and installations and will control education up to the univer- 
sity level, and a mixed university will be set up; and the machinery 
of administration, local, provincial, and regional, will be transferred 
to the Vietnam Government. At the same time it was agreed that 
a conference on the setting up of common services for Laos, 
Cambodia, and Vietnam on such matters as communications, 
immigration, customs, the Treasury, and capital development 
should be held at the end of January. There was a slight delay, 
owing to congestion of French Parliamentary time, in ratifying the 
\oreement itself and the treaties with Laos and Cambodia, but 
on 20 January the Assembly of the French Union voted in favour 
of ratification by 106 to 39, on 29 January the French Assembly 
itself voted for ratification by 401 to 193, and on 2 February the 
Council of the Republic followed suit by 294 votes to 20. 
Less important to Bao Dai than a genuine transfer of power 
by the French, but nevertheless valuable if he is to have any hope 
of gaining popular support, is international recognition. Consider- 
able doubt had been felt in foreign countries in the earlier part of 
the year about the prospects of the Bao Dai experiment, a good 
example being the memorandum by the Indian Consul-General in 
Saigon, written in the spring, which ‘leaked’ to the press at the 
beginning of November. On 21 June, however, the State Depart- 
ment officially welcomed the formation of Vietnam, and with the 
arrival in Indo-China of Mr Malcolm MacDonald, United King- 
dom Commissioner-General in South-East Asia, on 14 November, 
n a visit to the French High Commissioner, it appeared that the 
United Kingdom might be considering the recognition of the new 
egime. Mr MacDonald carried with him a message to Bao Dai 
from the British Foreign Secretary expressing hopes that Bao Dai 
would succeed in establishing a stable Government, and on his 
turn to Singapore he issued an encouraging statement.’ India, 


See Le Monde, 19 November 1949, The Times, 25 November 1949. See also 


Times, 12 January 1950, for similar views expressed by Mr MacDonald at 
Colombo Conference. 
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however, whose support would no doubt be of the greatest value 
to Bao Dai, seemed less forthcoming. When the question of 
Vietnamese representation at the Conference of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East at Singapore in October 
was raised, India expressed herself as being in favour of admitting 
representatives of both Ho Chi Minh and Bao Dai,! and even after 
the signature of the conventions transferring power Nehru was 
reported at the Colombo Conference to have maintained his 
belief that Bao Dai was too much under the tutelage of the French 
to have much chance of gaining popular support, while on 6 Feb- 
ruary he was reported to have said that India intended to watch 
developments and to let the people of Indo-China decide. 


THE REACTION OF VIET MINH 


It goes without saying that the Viet Minh, which has almost 
undisputed control of large areas of Tonkin and Annam and even of 
parts of Cochin-China, did not stand idly by while the French 
Government pursued these efforts to cut the ground from under 
its feet. Vo Nguyen Giap, the extremist Supreme Commander of 
the Armed Forces? who is generally held to have been responsible 
for the suppression of other nationalist parties within the Viet- 
nam Government in 1946 and also for the massacre in Hanoi in 
December of that year which resulted in the outbreak of hostilities, 
was reported® to have called, in a broadcast on 1 Feb. 1949, for a 
general counter-offensive against the French, and there were 
similar calls later in the year. Reports on military activity in Indo- 
China are both meagre and partial, but it is clear that guerrilla 
action continued steadily, with numerous bomb attacks and am- 
bushes of convoys. M. Coste-Floret estimated (31 March) that Ho 
had some 82,000 men under arms, and gave the size of the French 

1 See United Nations Document E/CN.11/SR.62, pp. 4-5. Only the repre- 
sentative of Bao Dai was in fact admitted. 

2 Viet Nam Information Service (Paris) reported on 12 August 1947 that 
there had been a reshuffle of Ho’s Cabinet on 19 July 1947, as a result of which 
Vo Nguyen Giap had been succeeded as Minister of National Defence by Ta 
Quang Buu, but was still Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces, the 
popular Militia, and the self-defence formations. He had earlier also been said 
to be Vice-President, and later President, of the Supreme Council of National 
Defence. L’Humanité (26 August 1949) in a list of the members of the Supreme 
Council of National Defence describes him as Generalissimo and Ta Quang Buu 
as Minister. The Bulletin of the Vietnam American Friendship Association Inc 
for November-December 1949, quoting a Vietnam News Service report from 
Bangkok of 2 September 1949, describes him as Minister of National Defence, 
and Ta Quang Buu as Vice-Minister. The Bulletin also gives his party label as 
‘Marxist’. 

3 North China Daily News, 3 February 1949. 
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forces at that time as 110,000, a figure which rose by 8 December 
to 131,000. The metropolitan forces also had the support of from 
40,000 ‘Vietnamese partisans’ and Bao Dai’s new army. On 14 May 
General Revers, Chief of the French Army General Staff, flew out 
to Indo-China and spent the following month inspecting French 
dispositions. Following his visit, the general French plan of cam- 
paign seems to have been to leave the defence of Cochin-China in 
the hands of Vietnamese forces and to concentrate the French 
forces in ‘Tonkin, where they would aim at strengthening the 
quadrilateral formed by Hanoi, Haiphong, Moncay, and Langson 
as an effective barrier against any large-scale Chinese infiltration 
into the country. The reinforcement of the French forces was 
probably designed to give them a mobile force with which they 
could take the offensive against the Viet Minh, instead of just 
waiting passively to be attacked. 

On the political plane, too, the Viet Minh did its best to counter 
the ‘Bao Dai experiment’. From the beginning of the year they 
conducted a violent propaganda campaign against Bao Dai! and 
at the end of August were reported to have put a price on his 
head.* While attacking Bao Dai as a puppet and quisling, they 
simultaneously encouraged the belief that it was still possible for 
France and the Viet Minh to reach an agreement. In the middle of 
July, for instance, Ho is reported* to have said that agreement 
between France and the Viet Minh was always possible if ‘la 
France est préte a reconnaitre loyalement l’unité réelle du Vietnam 
et son indépendence réelle’, and subsequent changes in the Viet 
Minh Government brought into a position apparently second only 
to Ho himself Pham Van Dong, who had led the Viet Minh 
Parliamentary mission to France in April 1946 and the delegation 

the Fontainebleau Conference, and might therefore be thought 

believe in the value of negotiation, as Vo Nguyen Giap, Ho’s 
right arm’, clearly did not. Pham Van Dong, who had been 
Minister of Finance, was reported‘ in August to have been ap- 
pointed Vice-President to Ho and President of the Supreme 
incil of National Defence. The Viet Minh also made efforts 
strengthen their claim to be the real representatives of the 
tnam people, and were said to have held elections in April 1949. 


See, for instance, Manchester Guardian, 25 March 1949. 
. Vonde, 30 August 1949. 


* Le Monde, 21 July 1949, quoting Antara, the Indonesian Republican news 
gency 


L’Humanité, 8 and 26 August 1949. 
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It was evident that the Soviet Union and the new regime in 
China felt that these efforts on the part of the Viet Minh Govern- 
ment were likely to prove successful. On 14 January Ho Chi Minh 
expressed his readiness to establish diplomatic relations with 
foreign States, and on 19 January, while the British and Americans 
were waiting for the French to ratify the Agreement before 
recognizing Bao Dai, General Chou En-lai, on behalf of the 
Chinese People’s Government, recognized the Viet Minh Govern- 
ment. Following this initiative, recognition was extended on 39 
January by the U.S.S.R., on 2 February by Czechoslovakia and 
the Korean People’s Government, and on 3 February by Hungary, 
Rumania, and Poland. It was not until 7 February, following rati- 
fication of the Agreement and Treaties, that the United States and 
the United Kingdom recognized Bao Dai’s regime in Vietnam, 
and Laos and Cambodia, to be followed on 8 February by Australia 
and Belgium. Meanwhile, the U.S. Ambassador at large Mr 
Jessup, had visited Indo-China and was thought to be considering 
the possibility of U.S. aid to Bao Dai. 

Despite the recognition of the Viet Minh by China and Russia 
and its activity in the military and political field, it does never- 
theless appear that for the first time the French have gained some 
degree of political initiative in Indo-China. In the economic field 
production in the French-controlled parts of Indo-China had 
already improved considerably during 1948, with the important 
exception of rice, and this improvement is reported! to have con- 
tinued during 1949, while the general economic position of the 
Viet Minh territories is said to have steadily deteriorated*. At the 
Colombo Conference on 12 January the view seems to have been 
expressed that Bao Dai had more than a 50 per cent chance 0 
success, though since most of the Commonwealth countries see 
no acceptable alternative to Bao Dai in Indo-China, some element 
of wishful thinking may have entered into this estimate. It is 
possible that if the struggle had been confined in 1950 to Ho Chi 
Minh on the one side, and Bao Dai and the French on the other, 
Bao Dai might have continued steadily to strengthen his hold on 
the country and to attract support. But it now appears that Indo- 
China is to be the scene of a struggle which may have some parallels 
with that in Greece, with the significant exception that initially the 
Communist candidate appears to have strong nationalist support. 


A. S. B. O. 


1 Christian Science Monitor, 29 July 1949. * The Times, 15 February 1950. 
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